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The Stated International Congress. 


The Massachusetts Legislature has given its unani- 
mous approval of the proposition for a Stated Inter- 
national Congress, as presented to it in the Memorial 
of the American Peace Society, which we gave in 
full in our last issue. 

The Memorial was presented in the lower House 
of the Legislature by Hon. Robert Homans, of Bos- 
ton, for the American Peace Society, on the 16th of 
January, and referred to the Committee on Federal 
Relations, a joint committee of the House and Senate. 

This Committee, of which Senator Henry R. Skin- 
ner of Watertown is chairman, gave a hearing on 
the Memorial on the J1th of February, when the 
subject was presented and explained by the President 
and Secretary of the American Peace Society, mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the Society, and 
other influential - friends of the movement. The 
members of the Committee showed great interest in 
the subject. 

At the same hearing also was presented the subject 
of a world-legislature, which had come over from the 
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last Assembly, and had also been introduced anew in 
a fresh memorial signed by more than seven hundred 
prominent people of the State. This subject was pre- 
sented by Mr. Raymond L. Bridgman, a prominent 
journalist, to whose initiative and untiring efforts 
much of the credit of what has been accomplished 
is due. 

The Committee took the whole subject presented 
in the two memorials under consideration, and on 
the 18th of February Hon. Charles L. Underhill, 
Representative from Somerville, for the Committee, 
reported to the House the following resolutions: 

Resolred, That the Congress of the United States be re- 
quested to authorize the President of the United States to 
invite the governments of the world to join in establishing, in 
whatever way they may judge expedient, a regular interna- 
tional congress, to meet at stated periods, to deliberate upon 
the various questions of common interest to the nations and 
to make recommendations thereon to the governments. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the 
senior Senator and the senior Representative of Massachusetts 


in Congress, to be presented in their respective branches. 


On the next day these resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted by the House. On the 24th of Feb- 
ruary they were sent to the Senate, and on the 25th 
were passed by that body also unanimously. 

The subject will now go to the National Legisla- 
ture at Washington, where it will be introduced by 
the presentation of these resolutions after the opening 
of the first session of Congress next winter. 

The favorable action of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, of course, settles nothing as to the ultimate 
disposition of the proposition. But it gives the sub- 
ject public standing, and sends it forward with the 
weight which attaches to the action of an old and 
distinguished legislative body like that of Massachu- 
setts. There is reason to believe that when the 
proposition reaches Congress it will have the very 
general and probably unanimous support of the Mas- 
sachusetts Senators and Representatives. 

During the months between now and the opening 
of the next Congress steps will be taken to bring the 
subject in proper form to the attention not only of 
the members of Congress, but also of public men 
everywhere throughout the country. In this the 
codperation and help of all our members and friends 
throughout the nation will be needed. Printed 
copies of the Memorial of the American Peace 
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Society to the Massachusetts Legislature, incorporat- 
ing the action of the Legislature thereon, may be 
had on application to the Society’s office. Let there 
be an active campaign everywhere in behalf of this 
next great step forward in the development of the 
federation and peace of the world. 


Favorable Reception of the Proposition 
for a Regular International Congress. 


The proposition for a regular congress of repre- 
sentatives of the nations of the world, of the type 
outlined in the American Peace Society’s Memorial 
to the Massachusetts Legislature, has met with un- 
expectedly large and cordial favor. Wherever the 
character of it has been clearly and fully grasped, 
approval has been in almost every case immediate 
and pronounced. The only question raised about 
it, and that by comparatively few persons, — that 
special congresses of the kind heretofore held are 
better, — was dealt with in our last issue. 

That the proposition should have gone, with no 
opposition whatever, through the Massachusetts 
Legislature, composed of two hundred and eighty 
members, in the hands of every one of whom a copy 
of the memorial was placed, is sufficiently .extra- 
ordinary, considering the nature of the subject. It 
was expected that a portion of them, at any rate, 
would consider the scheme wholly chimerical and 
oppose it. 

Outside of the Legislature, in the State and in the 
country at large, approval of the idea has been quite 
as generous, wherever it has come to the knowledge 
of the thoughtful people of the nation. It seems 
certain now to be generally indorsed as fast as it 
becomes known. We quote a few expressions of 
opinion, on the part of individuals and of the press, 
in addition to those given last month: 

The Boston Transcript, in an editorial notice im- 
mediately after the action of the Legislature, says: 
“Upon the undoubted merits of this movement we 
have several times commented. Of course this action 
settles nothing, but it initiates, strongly and cordially, 
a movement which we trust will eventually attain 
the purpose outlined. It puts Massachusetts on 
record in the right way, and is renewed evidence of 
progress toward a regulation of the world’s affairs 
by mutual consent and by peaceful methods. The 
Legislature has not done a better piece of work this 
SESS8iON. 

The Boston Beacon says: “In no way could our 
government manifest to the world more clearly its 
sincere purpose to deal justly with all nations than 
by adopting the suggestion of the American Peace 
Society and inviting the different governments to 
unite in the establishment of an international con- 
gress, to meet at stated intervals.” 

The Watchman, while declaring that the average 
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legislator takes no real interest in such matters, 
speaks thus: “It can hardly be denied that the indi- 
cations are more auspicious than ever before in 
modern times for the successful establishment of such 
a congress. The idea of international arbitration has 
prevailed beyond the expectation of many of its most 
sanguine advocates. The inauguration of the Hague 
Tribunal was a long step in advance, and perhaps 
that work may yet be regarded as one of the most 
signal achievements of the marvelous nineteenth 
century. In a large sense it may be said that 
the Hague Tribunal logically anticipates and assumes 
the existence of such an international congress as 
the background of its international judication. Cer- 
tainly such a congress would be the most effective 
aid to the Tribunal.” 

The Christian Intelligencer says that the reasons 
given by the American Peace Society for its proposi- 
tion are “ cogent.” 

Joshua L. Baily, a distinguished business man of 
Philadelphia, says: “ The general purpose and scope 
of your proposition commends itself to my approval.” 
So also writes President Thwing of Western Reserve 
University. 

Professor A. M. Elliott of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity writes: “I am thoroughly in accord with the 
sentiment of the Memorial that the time has arrived 
when such congress may be held at regular intervals ; 
and shall be greatly pleased to call the attention of all 
my friends to this important step forward in the right 
direction.” ° 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, the most representative 
woman in America, writes as follows: “The Memorial 
of the American Peace Society to the Massachusetts 
Legislature, proposing that it take the initiative in 
establishing regular international congresses, fills me 
with gladness and hope. No recent movement in the 
interest of the world’s peace seems so promising and 
so certain to meet with general favor.... The 
Hague Peace Conference has familiarized the people, 
as no previous occurrence has done, with the blessed 
efficacy of international congresses in settling con- 
troversies among nations that might otherwise be 
fomented into war. And the time is opportune for 
the establishment of a permanent and regular inter- 
national congress, whose influence will make for 
friendliness among the nations, the expansion of the 
present narrow, petty nationalism into a broad and 
enlightened cosmopolitanism, and the cultivation of 
peace — the peace of the world.” 





Washington’s Anti-Militarism. 
George Washington, whose birthday the people 
have just been again celebrating, was not only the 
first citizen of the country after it had returned to a 
state of peace, but he was one of the first in the 
nation to throw his weighty influence on the side of 
the abolition of militarism and war. 
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Washington was an experienced soldier and gen- 
eral, and believed that war was sometimes a dire 
necessity, but he had no love for it and despised all 
the so-called “ glory” of it. He believed in what he 
called a “ proper peace establishment,” but he wished 
this limited strictly to purposes of police and self- 
defense. 

There is nothing which would have been more 
distasteful to the “ Father of his Country” than the 
incessant glorification of his military achievements, in 
which the people of the land have indulged since his 
death, to the neglect often of all his higher and finer 
qualities, both as a citizen and a statesman. 

If the first president of the Republic were living 
to-day he would be at the very front in the promotion 
of every type of international conduct and institution 
which would tend to make war henceforth impossible. 
He would be among the strongest and most outspoken 
of the opponents of everything savoring in the least 
of imperialism, in the current sense of the word, and 
of every movement toward great military and naval 
establishments for this country. 

His opinions on these subjects, expressed fre- 
quently after the close of the Revolution, have been 
either suppressed or ignored by most of his recent 
biographers. In so able a work as Senator Lodge’s 
“Life of Washington” in the American Statesmen 
Series, I find no reference in the index from * peace ” 
or “war” to his peace sentiments, though Washing- 
ton ranked these among the most important of his 
views. We give herewith some of his most remark- 
able utterances on the subject. 

In a letter of July 25, 1785, to David Humphreys, 
Secretary of the Commission sent abroad to negotiate 
treaties of commerce, he wrote: “ My first wish is to 
see this plague to mankind (war) banished from the 
earth, and the sons and daughters of this world em- 
ployed in more pleasing and innocent amusements 
than in preparing implements and exercising them 
for the destruction of mankind.” My first wish! 
What a place, then, it held in his thoughts and feel- 
ings! What fine irony there is in the words “ pleas- 
ing and innocent amusements !” 

In a letter, in October of the same year, to the 
Marquis de la Rouerie, an officer just appointed to the 
command of a French army corps, he said: “ My first 
wish is (although it is against the profession of arms, 
and would clip the wings of some of your young 
soldiers who are soaring after glory) to see the 
whole world in peace, and the inhabitants of it as 
one band of brothers striving who should contribute 
most to the happiness of mankind.” 

In a letter to Lafayette in January, 1788, he 
wrote: “ Would to God the harmony of nations were 
an object that lay nearest to the hearts of sovereigns, 
and that the incentives to peace, of which commerce 
and facility of understanding each other are not the 
most inconsiderable, might be daily increased !” 
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To the Marquis de Chastellux, who had just taken 
to himself a wife, he wrote in April of the same year, 
while “ the great personages of the North” of Europe 
“were making war under the . infatuation of 
Mars :” “ Now, for my part, I humbly conceive that 
you have acted much the best and wisest part, for 
certainly it is more consonant to all the principles of 
reason and religion, natural and revealed, to replenish 
the earth with inhabitants than to depopulate it by 
killing those already in existence. Besides, it is time 
for the age of knight-errantry and mad heroism to be 
atanend. Your young military men, who want to 
reap the harvest of laurels, do not care, I suppose, 
how many seeds of war are sown; but for the sake 
of humanity it is devoutly to be wished that the 
manly employment of agriculture and the humaniz- 
ing benefits of commerce would supersede the waste 
of war and the rage of conquest; that the swords 
might be turned into ploughshares, the spears into 
pruning hooks, and, as the Scriptures express it, ‘ The 
nations learn war no more.’ ” 

In June of 1788, in another letter to Lafayette, he 
wrote: “ There seems to be a great deal of bloody 
work cut out for this summer in the north of Europe. 
If war, want and plague are to desolate those huge 
armies that are*assembled, who, that has the feelings 
of a man, can refrain from shedding a tear over the 
miserable victims of regal ambition? It is really a 
strange thing that there should not be room enough 
in the world for men to live without cutting one 
another’s throats.” 

Washington’s views on entangling foreign alliances, 
goodwill and friendliness toward all peoples, and 
great military establishments, are ‘better known than 
these his general peace sentiments. In a letter to 
Thomas Jefferson, who considered war to be the 
“greatest of human evils,” he wrote, in August, 
1788: “In whatever manner the nations of Europe 
shall endeavor to keep up their prowess in war and 
their balance of power in peace, it will be obviously 
our policy to cultivate tranquillity at home and 
abroad, and to extend our agriculture and commerce 
as far as possible.” 

To the Count de Rochambeau he wrote, in Janu- 
ary, 1789: “Notwithstanding it might probably, in a 
commercial view, be greatly for the advantage of 
America that a war should rage on the other side of 
the Atlantic, yet I shall never so far divest myself 
of the feelings of a man interested in the happiness 
of his fellowmen as to wish my country’s prosperity 
might be built on the ruins of that of other nations.” 

In his “ farewell address,” in which he uttered his 
oft-quoted warning against entanglements in the 
affairs of foreign nations, he spoke with the deepest 
wisdom as well as feeling on the subject of the 
dangers of great armaments: “ Overgrown military 
establishments are under any form of government 
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inauspicious to liberty, and are to be regarded as 
particularly hostile to republican liberty.” 

If Washington were with us now, and were re- 
sponding to the eloquent eulogies pronounced on his 
anniversary, it is certain that the noble sentiments 
quoted above are those of his principles on which he 
would lay a strong and peculiar emphasis. There is 
not the least doubt as to the stand he would without 
hesitation take on all the questions now agitating the 
public mind as to our world-destiny and our relations 
to the other nations of the earth. The principles 
and policies on which he helped to found the nation 
he would declare in the most unequivocal terms to 
be the ones on whose sacred preservation and use 
the future strength, greatness and honor of the 


Republic depend. 


Policing Our Fears. 


As was to be expected, the recent Venezuelan dis- 
turbance has stirred up all the naval promoters as 
they have not been stirred up for a long time, and 
they are moving heaven and earth to get a large 
immediate increase of the navy, both in ships and in 
men. The House Naval Affairs Committee’s bill 
provides for doubling the number of cadets at 
Annapolis, and for four new fighting vessels, three 
battleships and one armored cruiser. At this writ- 
ing vigorous effort is being made in the Senate to 
get four battleships ordered. Of the proposed naval 
appropriation of about eighty-one millions of dol- 
lars, thirty millions is for new construction. The bill 
is now certain to pass Congress with little change. 

The Naval Bdéard has gone so far as openly to 
advocate the adoption of a program of naval exten- 
sion which will in eight years, if adopted, cost the 
nation three hundred and twenty millions of dollars, 
and make the American fleet-of-war vessels the greatest 
in the world. This purpose, which has evidently 
been in mind for years, has been skillfully kept out 
of sight till now. But the promoters have felt suf- 
ficiently sure of the public in recent weeks to come 
boldly out with their entire scheme. And the pity 
of it is that the people, without any serious thought 
on the subject, are ready to accept practically what- 
ever these professionalists propose. 

So far as the recent events are concerned, the 
ground for urging increase of the navy is the alleged 
certainty of impending complications with European 
powers in South America, particularly with Germany, 
and possibly with Great Britain. But what these 
complications are to be, and how they are to come 
about, we are not informed. All sorts of suspicions 
are whispered against Germany, and all kinds of evil 
intentions attributed to her, in spite of her repeated 
denials, which the government at Washington pro- 
fesses to believe. The revelation that England, not 
Germany, was at the bottom of the movement to 
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compe! by force the payment of obligations by 
Venezuela has not had the slightest influence in 
allaying the terrible fears of these hankerers after a 
big navy. England is known always to have re- 
spected, and still to respect, the Monroe Doctrine, 
but this knowledge has no effect on these men. 

The fact is that, when properly understood, there 
has been nothing in the recent Venezuelan events, 
however brutal and inhuman they may have been, to 
afford the shadow of a reason for our building an 
increased number of costly warships. No such com- 
bination as that of England and Germany against a 
South American state is likely to occur again, and 
even if it did, why should more war ships be needed 
than were needed this time —if the United States 
warships had anything to do with the affair? 

Still less tenable is the more common reason given 
for enlarging the navy, the necessity of policing the 
seas and protecting our commerce. The Outlook, in 
a recent number, commenting on a remark of Lord 
Charles Beresford about a navy being odious “if it 
isn’t for the rate of insurance” on commerce, and 
“for defense,” voices this argument: “If the object 
of the United States in increasing and strengthening 
the navy were to establish international political 
rivalry with other countries (in addition to the com- 
mendable commercial rivalry already established), 
then the policy of such an increase would be wrong; 
but if the necessity of policing the ocean is more and 
more evident, then there should be a corresponding 
augmentation of our navy.” 

What makes the necessity of policing the ocean 
more and more evident? It would be difficult for 
the Outlook to give a single fact, or group of facts, 
on which to base this assertion. The danger to 
commerce to-day on the high seas is indefinitely less 
than at any time in the past, when we had a small 
navy. Piracy is gone. There is not a ghost of 
probability, as the Outlook would be quick to con- 
fess, that the English, Russians, French, Italians, or 
anybody else, would seize our goods and merchant 
vessels anywhere on the ocean, if every American 
warship were taken off the water. Commerce — the 
commerce of any and every nation, if it behaves 
itself — goes to-day, free and safe, everywhere. The 
amount of trouble to commerce or to travelers in 
ports of entry is less now than it ever was before, 
and affords no ground for naval increase. 

No; civilization is advancing, not receding, and 
there is less reason for increasing protection of com- 
merce in this age than ever before in the world’s 
history, just as there is less reason for augmenting 
national defenses. The facts are all against the 
Outlook's position; they demand a decrease rather 
than an increase of warships. It does not seem to 
us to be very worthy of a great, progressive, civilized 
nation to sink millions and millions yearly in great 
fighting craft to police our suspicions and our fears. 
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To do so is only to arouse the suspicions and fears 
of other governments, and stimulate the building of 
more and bigger ships by them, and thus to increase 
the very dangers which it is said must be prevented. 
The real reasons back of the new naval program 
are not far to seek. Most of them are of the kind 
which the Outlook says would be “ wrong,” and Lord 
Beresford, “odious.” They are found in the profes- 
sionalism of the navy personnel, in the new policy of 
imperialism, in the growing desire to be “big” like 
the military powers, and in the spirit of international 
rivalry necessarily growing therefrom. The reasons 
put forward on the ground of the necessity of polic- 
ing the seas for the sake of commerce, and of being 
ready for “ emergencies ” in South America, are largely 
sham, and intelligent people and papers do them- 
selves little credit in becoming sponsors for them. 


Editorial Notes. 


What Lord Cranborne so happily called 

pa cana the “ Venezuelan Mess” has at last been 
put in the way of settlement. Mr. Bowen, 

acting for Venezuela, reached early last month an agree- 
ment with the European powers for the reference of the 
question of the amount of claims to mixed commissions, 
of which the President of the United States is authorized 
to appoint the umpires in case of necessity. The agree- 
ment provided for a cash payment of $27,500 each to 
Great Britain and Italy, and of $340,000 to Germany, the 
only important concession made by Mr. Bowen being in 
the matter of this lattersum. The allies agreed to return 
all the ships, both war and merchant, seized during the 
blockade. This return of the ships, though delayed, has 
now been completed. The protocol provides that thirty 
per cent. of the income of the custom houses at La Guayra 
and Puerto Cabello shall be set aside for the payment of 
the claims of all the foreign powers to whom Venezuela 
is indebted. The question whether Great Britain, Ger- 
many and Italy, the powers which employed violence 
against Venezuela, shall be paid before the other creditors, 
on which the allied powers insisted, but which Mr. Bowen 
would not concede, goes to the Hague tribunal. The 
Czar of Russia has been asked to name the members of 
the Court who shall determine the question. There is 
universal relief in this country that the unfortunate affair 





is over without worse entanglements. The English press 
and people are also glad to be out of what they all declare 
to have been a disgraceful episode for Great Britain. In 
Germany the general opinion seems to be that the Kaiser 
has come out with flying colors, because he succeeded in 
getting more immediate cash than the others. In France 
the feeling is that the settlement is a distinct triumph for 
arbitration and pacific principles. All except Germany 
concede that the United States has come out of the affair, 


so far as she had anything to do with it, without any loss 
of prestige either moral or political. On the whole, we 
consider the outcome a distinct triumph for the cause of 
arbitration. The blockading powers had to concede the 
reference of the question of preferential treatment to the 
Hague Court, which they dreaded and were most anxious 
to shun, on account of their brutal procedure. The 
various protocols for the adjustment of the claims provide 
for what are virtually arbitration boards, that is, mixed 
commissions with provision foran umpire. The principle 
of brute force has, therefore, on the whole been compelled 
to yield to the rational principle of arbitration under the 
compulsion of general public sentiment, and that of pa- 
cific international codperation has also made some real 
gain, in spite of the early brutalities of the affair. 





In his speech on the opening of Parlia- 


omen ment, the 17th of February, King Edward 


Boundary, js iy ‘ : . 
laid special emphasis, in reading, on the 


words “signed and ratified” in the paragraph referring 
to the Alaska boundary treaty, showing evident satisfac- 
tion that he was able to make such an announcement. 
Since the selection of the three United States representa- 
tives on the commission, a good deal of dissatisfaction 
has developed both in Great Britain and Canada with 
the men chosen, and it is rumored that Canada has 
entered a protest against them. The ground of the 
objection is that all three of them, Senators Lodge and 
Turner and Secretary Root, have prejudged the case in 
such an emphatic way as to make them incapable of 
judicial impartiality in the investigation of the case. It 
is reported from Washington that the ratification of the 
treaty providing for the commission could not have been 
secured from the Senate except upon the understanding 
that these men, or those of like opinions on the case, 
should be appointed on the commission. If this rumor, 
which is very hard to believe, is true, it puts our govern- 
ment in a most unfortunate light before the civilized 
world. It makes it almost certain that the whole pro- 
ceeding will be a sorry farce, and that the new commis- 
sion — bad enough in any event, since it is to consist of 
an equal number of men on each side without an umpire 

will have no better success than the defunct joint high 
commission. We shall hope that the case is not as bad 
as on its face it seems to be, and that the commission will 
get. itself constituted in such shape as to bring the long- 


standing controversy to a speedy close. 





In its issue for January 31, Fthics, 
Abatement of 


Military Spirit. 2” English organ of the Ethical Move- 


ment, comments thus on the popular ten- 

dencies in European countries towards an abatement of 
the military spirit and of international hatred : 

“ We seem to be much nearer to the millennium 
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to-day, however distant it may still be, than when the 
hope of many ran so high on the eve of the Hague 
Conference. At that time the nations as such had no 
voice in the proceedings, and some of us felt that his- 
tory did not encourage us to expect much in that direc- 
tion from crowned heads and the representatives of 
ambitious capitalism. Recent events in France and 
Germany seem more hopeful. The new Vice-President 
of the French Chamber has made a remarkable attack 
on the militarist system, and this has immediately found 
a hearty response in the Reichstag. The popular party 
that is rising to power in nearly every civilized country 
is bent on the abolition of war and huge armaments. 
In another week or two the French Senate will be 
asked to pass a bill that definitely abandons the race 
with Germany. The French army will be reduced to a 
level which falls far short of the German army. Some 
reduction may be hoped for in Germany if the Emperor 
is not omnipotent. It is this exhausting competition 
between France and Germany since their last war that 
has set the pace to the rest of the world. Any con- 
siderable relaxation of it must have important conse- 
quences... . The remarkable and eloquent speech made 
last week by M. Jean Jaurés, the leader of the Minis- 
terial Socialist party in the French Chamber, has drawn 
the attention of the whole Continent. Not only was it 
a statesmanlike declaration of the policy of his party, 
but also a magnificent plea for the abatement of the 
military spirit and the desire for revenge upon Ger- 
many. It is a notable sign of the change which has 
come over French opinion that it was possible for a 
prominent politician to run counter to what was but 
recently the cherished dream of the country — the re- 
taking of the lost provinces by force — without a storm 
of violent and windy indignation being aroused by the 
Nationalist and reactionary groups. The calm with 
which the pacific utterances of M. Jaurés were received, 
coupled with the fact that he had just previously been 
elected to the office of Vice-President of the Chamber, 
shows clearly the strength which the evolutionary school 
of Socialism has acquired, not only among the people, 
but also in the counsels of the nation. One of the most 
striking characteristics of the modern Socialist move- 
ment on the Continent is its propaganda for inter- 
national amity. Almost at the same time as M. 
Jaurés addressed the French Chamber, Herr August 
Bebel, the leader of the German Social Democrats, was 
delivering in the Reichstag an equally powerful indict- 
ment of militarism and aggressive imperialism, which 
the Zimes honored with a column report. In a speech 
lasting three hours, and displaying the high ability with 
which Professor Mommsen has credited him, the orator 
surveyed the results of the present policy of the gov- 
ernment and clearly traced the depressed condition of 
Germany, both industrially and as an_ international 
Power, to the ambitious designs of the Kaiser. Heavy 
burdens have been laid upon the nation in the shape of 
a naval programme too costly for the country to bear, 
in addition to the drain upon the national resources for 
the upkeep of the army.” 
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Mr. Chamberlain has completed his 
journey through South Africa and sailed 
for home. It is not likely that he will 
ever give the public any detailed statement of his re- 
flections as he passed through the various sections of 
the desolated region. On the whole, his reception by 
the Boers was much more friendly, at any rate in ap- 
pearance, than one would have expected. He showed 
himself conciliatory, and the people in many places re- 
sponded with considerable frankness in the same spirit. 
In other parts, however, they held aloof and manifested 
a good deal of sullenness. If the press dispatches are 
to be trusted, Mr. Chamberlain was disappointed and 
became convinced before his trip was over that it would 
take a much longer time to bring about reconciliation 
and good feeling in the country than he had supposed 
when he went out. That opinion he might easily have 
formed before he left home, if he had only given due 
These he seems 
largely to have ignored, and to have supposed that a 
hasty trip through the land which his war had devas- 
tated would wipe out to a large degree the bitter mem- 
ories of the conflict and of the acts of injustice and 
highhandedness which had preceded it. Reconciliation, 
after such treatment and the complete taking away of 
cherished political rights and institutions, is of very 
slow growth, where it grows at all. Mr. Chamberlain, 
however much he may have accomplished by his mission, 
will not live to see the reconciliation to the new order 
which he desires to bring about. Whether any future 
English colonial secretary will ever see it will depend 
not only upon generous treatment of the new colonies 
by the British government, but also upon general future 
political conditions, the posture of which no one can 
forecast at the present time. Mr. Chamberlain’s last act 
before sailing home was the promise of the early re- 
lease of the Dutch political and military prisoners who 
are serving terms in Cape Colony for assisting the 
Boers. 


Chamberlain's 
Visit Over. 


weight to the teachings of history. 





In an excellent editorial on the Abolition 
of War, in its issue of February 7th, the 
United States Investor, which believes 
that the causes of war have always been largely economic, 
nevertheless declares that the abolition of war will come 
from a more general and more genuine love of justice 
and an increase of true self-respect on the part of the 
Its way of putting the case is somewhat novel: 


War and 
Self-Respect. 


nations. 


“ War, like unrighteousness in general, will never be 
abolished by statute. If the end is reached, —as every 
sane mind must hope that it will be, —it will be by the 
inculeation of a more general and a more genuine love 
of justice. A long preliminary work must, we fear, be 
undertaken before there can be any real guarantee that 
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war is a thing of the past; and this will be in the nature 
of increasing the self-respect of the various nations of 
Christendom. This may sound paradoxical, as most wars 
are supposed to emphasize the self-respect of the partici- 
pants. There could not be a greater mistake. The self- 
respect thus evidenced is generally of a pinchbeck sort ; 
it is the kind of self-respect that men have to talk about 
and fight for, in order to convince themselves that they 
have any of the quality at all. The true self-respect of 
a nation — the kind that leads it to act with moderation 
and justice —is the dignified product of the care, inge- 
nuity and discretion which even the humblest toiler has 
to exercise in abundance in pursuance of his daily work. 
If every able-bodied member of Christendom were 
allowed the untrammeled right to the productive activity 
which his genius and his natural opportunities warranted, 
not one of the civilized nations would be under the 
present necessity of obtaining markets by the display of 
force. It is not the refinement of the arts of war that 
the world needs, but the refinement of the methods of 
industry and commerce. To sum up in a word our theory 
regarding the means whereby the abolition of war will 
be effected (if it ever is effected), we should say that it 
would be by refining and perfecting our notions regard- 
ing the distribution of commodities. The science of pro- 
duction is well understood. The nations of the earth 
are, however, as a rule in gross darkness as regards the 
science of distribution. And that is where the bulk of 
the trouble lies to-day in the matter of international 
relations.” 





The following letter by Lucia Ames 
Mead, recently published ‘in the Boston 
Advertiser, gives in an impressive way 
facts about the enormous cost of present day battleships 
which need to be repeated day and night in the ears of 
a public which are either thoughtlessly shouting continu- 
ally for a bigger navy or are indifferent while these 
devourers of the people’s resources are being built one 
after another : 


The Cost of 
Battleships. 


“ A statement of mine, to the effect that one first-class 
battleship costs as much as all the ninety-four buildings 
of Harvard University, was ciiticised in your paper 
some time ago. I replied, and explained what data I 
had for this statement. It was again questioned. I now 
write to give you unimpeachable evidence that my asser- 
tion was not only true, but was an extreme under-state- 
ment. 

“The Secretary of Harvard University, Mr. J. G. 
Hart, assures me that the valuation of the ninety-four 
buildings and lands of the university is $5,300,000, and 
that your question as to whether this was a correct val- 
uation was probably due to your consideration of certain 
private expensive dormitories which, as they do not 
belong to the university, are not included among the 
ninety-four. 

“On application to the Navy Department at Wash- 
ington, I have received official information that the 
‘Oregon,’ which is our most expensive battleship to 
date, cost $6,575,032.76. It is estimated that future 
battleships will not greatly exceed this in cost. 
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“T am informed from another source that some foreign 
battleships have cost more. From these figures it is 
evident that not only does the ‘Oregon’ equal the valua- 
tion of all the buildings, but also all the land of Harvard 
University, and a sum in addition equal to the material 
equipment of a small college. 

“This appalling expenditure is for a vessel that may 
be turned into old junk as speedily as was the ‘ Maine,’ 
or, if it is not destroyed, may by some new invention be 
rendered obsolete within ten years. 

“ Let those who put their trust ‘in reeking tube and 
iron shard’ as the nation’s best defense, be sure that they 
count the cost, and realize that every new boat built 
anywhere means another to defy it and to match it in 
every other land, and that while Europe doubled her 
expenditure for armaments in the thirty years before the 
Boer war, no nation has thereby gained one whit more 
security.” 





F. P. Sargent, United States Commis- 
The Time for 


23 ~ ; y ¥ ; g ay ie y 
pe Acne sioner of Immigration, has recently made 


some very sensible remarks, published in 
the Star of San Francisco, about the time when arbitra- 
tion in industrial disputes should be proposed : 


“] have noticed in nearly all of the disputes between 
labor and capital that when a strike has been declared 
and all negotiations between employer and employee are 
broken off, there comes the cry, ‘arbitrate.’ It has been 
my belief that the time to talk arbitration is when the 
parties to the controversy reach that point when they can- 
not agree; when committees representing the employees 
have exhausted every possible argument in defense of 
their contentions before the officer representing the em- 
ployer, then is when the proposition to arbitrate should 
be offered and urged as the best way to a settlement. 
At this time I can imagine that an employer would be 
more inclined to discuss the propriety of leaving the 
matter in dispute to a third person for a decision than a 
few days after, when his employees have quit his services 
and he finds his business at a standstill and himself suffer- 
ing great losses. When the relationship of years has not 
been broken off, is it not natural to suppose that the em- 
ployer would see things differently and be in a better 
frame of mind to listen to the advice of friends than 
when in the midst of a bitter conflict? 

“ Arbitration being a peaceable measure, it should be 
proposed in times of peace to be most effective. I have 
in mind instances where war had been declared and wage- 
earners have engaged in a strike, when, after several 
days, a powerful influence has been brought to bear and 
a settlement effected by arbitration. But the most effec- 
tive settlement, and where the greatest good has been 
accomplished, came when arbitration was invoked before 
the strike had been declared. I would strongly advise 
that every member of organized labor advocate arbitra- 
tion whenever the usual methods of mutual conference 
fail, and not to wait until after a strike is on and then 
give opportunity for criticism, because of the prevailing 
opinion that no arbitration was desired on the part of 
the employee. In my opinion, it is a poor policy to strike 
a man down and then suggest peaceable understandings.” 
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Frederic Passy, the distinguished French 
Frederic Passy 


Penseeerh apostle of peace, has just been named by 


Council of Ministers “ Com- 


Commenting on this 


the French 
mander of the Legion of Honor.” 
action of the State Council, the Revue de la Pair, organ 
of the French International Arbitration Society, says: 


“Our President bas just been raised to the dignity of 
‘Commander of the Legion of Honor.” We shall not 
attempt, after what has been said by the journals of 
France and of the world, to set forth again the value 
and significance of this homage rendered to a man who 
has, by his immense labor, his moral grandeur and his 
splendid eloquence, made himself worthy to be consid- 
ered by all the embodiment of the sublime idea of peace. 
We simply wish to point out that it is to a peacemaker, 
a champion of arbitration, a gifted apostle of this cause, 
that this national honor has been given. The official 
text of the document in which the nomination of Frederic 
Passy was made leaves no doubt in this regard, as the 
innumerable comments in the organs of public opinion 
have rightly inferred. Frederic Passy, whose beneficent 
activity does not cease to multip'y and extend itself in 
all directions, is received everywhere he goes with in- 
creasing tokens of admiration and respect. This official 
consecration of his high mission, in addition to that of 
the people, is to be noted as a sign of the times. The 
illustrious old man has the glory, the profound joy of 
seeing the ignorance, the indifference, the hostility of 
both rulers and people, which have attended his utter- 
ances, gradually dissipated, and humanity beginning at 
last to share in the dreams which he has dreamed for 
them.” 

It is just to say that the whole peace movement 
throughout the world has been recognized and honored 
by the authorities of the French government in this 


action toward Mr. Passy. 





One of the ablest addresses on the Philip- 
Future of our 


Sencniiieten pine question made since the conflict in 


the islands began, and the new colonial 
police was entered upon, was that of Moorfield Storey of 
3oston before the Bar Association of South Carolina on 
It has since been elaborated and 
His treatment 


the 16th of January. 
published in a pamphlet of sixty pages. 
of the question is learned, thorough and exhaustive. 
We know of no other discussion of the subject which 
compares in fullness, clearness and cogency with this, un- 
less possibly it be the last one delivered by Senator 
Hoar in the Senate, and one or two of the speeches of 
HIon. George 8S. Boutwell. Every aspect of the question 
is examined, and Mr. Storey’s conclusion is that the only 
worthy and safe course before the nation is to give the 


islands their independence. He says at the close: 


“When Guizot asked Lowell how long our republic 
would last, he replied, ‘ As long as the ideas of the men 


who founded it continue dominant.’ They are the 
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foundation of our government, and whatever weakens 
them endangers it. We have learned how the republics 
of the ancient world successively fell, and we have seen 
the overthrow of a republic in France. To meet our 
problems here, to restrain the power of capital and the 
excesses of labor, we need a deeply rooted faith in our 
own institutions, a passionate love of justice. We can- 
not destroy the ideals of a nation; we cannot insist that 
the Declaration of Independence is wrong; we cannot 
govern millions of men outside the Constitution ; we can- 
not hold a single Filipino, like Mabini, a prisoner with- 
out trial or sentence,—and hope to preserve in full 
strength that faith in the equal rights of men which is 
the soul of this nation. Every man who defends these 
things has begun to lose his belief; and, while years may 
elapse without a change in the external form of govern- 
ment, no one can tell when some crisis will find our 
people as glad to welcome a strong man as the French 
were to receive a new Napoleon. Let us remember that 
Dreyfus in his cage on Devil’s Island, with the whole 
army against him, but with justice on his side, was strong 
enough to shake the French Republic. Let us cling fast 
to our faith, and regard him who would weaken it as an 
enemy to his country. The time will come, if this re- 
public is to endure, when an overwhelming public senti- 
ment will make itself felt, and we shall do what every 
true American in his heart would like to have his country 
do, — give the Filipinos their freedom, and thus regain 
that proud position among the nations of the world 
which we have lost, the moral leadership of mankind.” 








One can well imagine men standing in 
various parts of Macedonia and crying, 
««Come over into Macedonia and help us.” The condi- 
tions in the land have become so bad under Turkish 
misrule and persecution that thousands of the people 
have fled for safety across the border into Bulgaria. 
The Macedonian population have been stirred to mad- 
ness and have been threatening a great uprising. They 
The situa- 


Macedonia. 


have the active sympathy of the Bulgarians. 
tion has become unendurable to the liberty-loving 
Macedonians, and, unless the Turkish oppression can 
be brought to an end by pacitic measures, a cruel and 
devastating war is certain to come in the near future. 
Russia, Austria and the other powers have now inter- 
vened and sent a strong joint note to the Porte, de- 
manding immediate reforms. These reforms are, of 
course, promised, but unless the powers press the case 
more vigorously and unselfishly than they have in the 
past, their action will only further protect and cover up 
the unspeakable cruelty of the Turkish government. It 
is now within the power of these strong governments to 
put a stop forever to the worst of the Ottoman outrages, 
and to do it without war; and if they do not do it, they 
will be guilty of the most shameful and criminal un- 
faithfulness, and will be certain in time to reap the 
bitter fruits of their selfish neglect and cowardice — in 
what form it is not profitable to predict. 
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Richard Jordan Gatling, inventor of the 
Gatling’s 


Sent. (in)famous gun which bears his name, 


died on February 26, at the age of nearly 
eighty-five. Dr. Gatling is reported to have said that he 
invented the gun “to make war impossible.” But this 
was probably an afterthought, that came when he saw 
the fearful destructiveness of the instrument which he 
had put into the hands of fighting men. He was a born 
inventor, and probably thought out the gun just as he 
did a number of other mechanical devices, — that is, from 
the impulse and pleasure of inventing, from which he 
seems never to have been able to refrain. The Gatling 
gun has become a sort of general symbol for all that is 
deadliest in modern implements of war, and it is little 
wonder that its author came to desire to see war abolished. 
For every time he saw the thing whirling and spitting 
fire and steel at the rate of two hundred and fifty shots 
per minute, with power to kill men two miles away, he 
must have realized that he was a participant in all the 
deadly work of the gun on every battlefield. It is a 
wonder to us that he lived as long as he did, with this 
biting reflection always haunting his soul, for he was 
naturally a man of tender and gentle nature. Though 
he sold guns to every civilized government in the world, 
he seems finally not to have accumulated any money 
from it. It is very questionable whether such deadly in- 
struments of war as the Gatling gun have any tendency 
to put an end to human butchery. So far there is little 


evidence in that direction. 





In discussing the subject of his proposal 
National : . ee 
egy for a Peace Department in the National 
Glory. : -' 2 
Cabinet, the distinguished Benjamin Rush, 


a friend and correspondent of Washington, said : 


“In order more deeply to affect the minds of the citi 
zens of the United States with the blessings of peace, by 
contrasting them with the evils of war, let the following 
inscriptions be painted on the sign which is placed over 
the door of the war oftice: 

“An office for butchering the human species. 

“ A widow and orphan making office. 

“A broken bone making office. 

* A wooden leg making office. 

“ An office for creating public and private vices. 

“ An office for creating public debt. 

«“ An oflice for creating speculators, stock jobbers and 
bankrupts. 

“ An oflice for creating famine. 

“An oftice for creating pestilential diseases. 

“ An office for creating poverty — and for the destruc- 
tion of liberty and national happiness. 

“In the lobby of the office let there be painted repre- 
sentations of the common military instruments of death, 
also human skulls, broken bones, unburied and putrefy- 
ing dead bodies, hospitals crowded with sick and wounded 
soldiers, villages on fire, mothers in besieged cities eating 


the flesh of their own children, ships sinking in the 
ocean, rivers dyed with blood, and extensive plains with- 
out a tree or fence, or any other object but the ruins of 
deserted farm houses. 

“ Above this group of woful figures, let the following 
words be inserted in red characters to represent human 
blood: 

“NATIONAL GLORY.” 





It is ditheult to imagine how anything 
The Wireless 


can ever be discovered which will bring 
Newspaper. 


all parts of the world into more immediate 
contact with one another than wireless telegraphy. The 
ocean newspaper, which is already a fact, is sufficient 
proof of the statement. On the 7th of last month, when 
the passengers on the Cunard steamship “ Etruria” came 
to breakfast they found each, neatly folded under the 
plates, and still damp from the press, a copy of the first 
edition of the first wireless newspaper. The little sheet 
contained a condensed statement of some of the world’s 
most important doings for the last twenty-four hours. 
Reuter’s agency had sent the news by the Marconi 
wireless telegraphy, and the little instrument on the 
“Etruria,” slipping along over the sea at the rate of 
some twenty-five miles an hour, bad ticked it off to the 
ears of the silent operator. The dispatches were turned 
over to the ship’s printing outfit and came out a news- 
paper. Thirty-six hours later the same experiment was 
repeated on the steamship “* Minneapolis.” Verily, there 
is “no more sea.” The future developments of the 
Marconi system, when there will be land stations at all 
important points of the earth’s surface, and all the ships 
of the sea will carry wireless instruments, will be among 
the most marvelous of human accomplishments. Al- 
ready thirty-tive land stations have been established, 


and twenty-one ocean steamers and eighty-five warships 


titted up with the wireless apparatus. Soon the great 
railway trains will have them, too. The unity of the 
world has thus moved up an enormous stride. It is, as 


we have said before, now no longer a dream, but one otf 
the concretest of realities And we shall have peace, 
world-wide and permanent 
satin 

Brevities. 
ee A friend writes and asks if sivteen cases have 
already been referred to the Hague Court. No; only 
tivo cases as yet: the “Pious Fund” case between the 
United States and Mexico, and the Japanese “House 
Tax” case between Japan on one side and Great Britain, 
France and Germany on the other. The “ Pious Fund” 
case was disposed of last fall; the other case is just being 
prepared for presentation to the three arbitrators aleady 
chosen from the Court. 
There is a movement for peace among the Chris- 
tians of France, which has for its organ a paper entitled 
L Universel, published at Ilavre. 
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The Alaska boundary treaty, which provides for 
a new joint commission of six persons, three on a side, 
to determine the interpretation to be put upon the Anglo- 
Russian treaty of 1825 and the Russo-American conven- 
tion of sale of 1867, was ratified by the United States 
Senate on February 11, with little opposition. Senators 
Lodge and Turner and Secretary Root have been ap- 
pointed the United States members of the commission, 
and Hon. John W. F oster agent to prepare the case. 


The United States has paid out in pensions, on 
account of the war of the Revolution, seventy millions, 
the war of 1812, forty-five millions, Indian wars nearly 
six millions, the Mexican war thirty-two millions, the 
war with Spain three and a quarter millions, the civil 
war two billion seven hundred and twenty-eight millions, 
a total of over tivo billion eight hundred and eighty-four 
millions. And still the immense stream flows on! 

On February 5, the eighth anniversary of the 
arbitration of the Brazilian-Argentine boundary dispute, 
which was decided by President Cleveland in favor of 
Brazil, a celebration of the event was held in Rio Janeiro. 
The day was a holiday in the Capital, there were speeches 
in honor of Mr. Branco, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
who represented Brazil in the arbitration, and there were 
many cries of “ Long live Cleveland and Roosevelt.” 

The 22d of February was again observed this 
year by many of the European peace societies for a joint 
manifestation in behalf of arbitration and peace. The 
identical resolution passed called special attention to the 
Hague Court and the desirability of supporting and pro- 
moting it in every way possible. 

The claims of the San Domingo Improvement 

Company of New York against San Domingo, amount- 
ing to some five millions of dollars, are to be submitted 
to arbitration. 
In consequence of the agitation of the Democratic 
parties in Italy in favor of a reduction in naval and mili- 
tary expenditure, the amount devoted to naval works for 
the present year has been reduced by at least five mil- 
lions of dollars. No new warships will be begun the 
present year. 

. . The Prince of Monaco, southeastern France, has 

dec ided to disband his little army of two regiments next 
year, and to put the most capable of the men into the 
rauks of the police. The decision has been reached 
with the consent of the French government. 
; Because of the death of the Baron von Suttner, 
and for other reasons, the twelfth Universal Peace 
Congress will not be held at Vienna in May. It will 
probably be held in September, at such place as the 
Peace Bureau at Berne may decide upon. 

Ifon. John W. Foster, our ablest and most ex- 
perienced diplomat, has added to his invaluable work, 

‘AC eneury of American Diplomacy, ” another of great 


value on “ American Diplomacy in the Orient.” It is 
vilbiheal a Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
The Granger, Auburn, Neb., says: “There are 


thousands of people who do not believe that war is neces- 
sary or that it is consistent with the age in which we 
live, but then there are some moral cowards on earth.” 
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A dispatch from The Hague on the 19th ult. said 
that it is rumored that Andrew Carnegie is negotiating 
with a financial syndicate to buy the estate at the Nether- 
lands capital which was formerly the property of the 
grand ducal family of Saxe-Weimar, with the view of 
erecting a “Palace of Peace.” That would be much 
more in harmony with the best movements of our time 
than the erection of a War College at Washington. 


The agreement has been signed by which the 
United States acquires a naval station at Guantanamo 
and a coaling station at Bahia Honda, Cuba. 


The project of an Anglo-French arbitration treaty 
put forward by Dr. Barclay, former president of the 
British Chamber of Commerce at Paris, is meeting with 
strong opposition from many of the leading peace workers 
of the two nations, because it has in view a purely Anglo- 
French tribunal, which they feel would work directly 
against the Hague Court. The objection is well grounded. 


‘ The governments of France and Guatemala are 
reported to have agreed that a claim brought against 
Guatemala by a French subject who carried out impor- 
tant works for Guatemala in 1896-97 shall be submitted 
to the Hague Court. Negotiations are proceeding laying 
down the conditions on which the reference shall be 
made, as Guatemala is not yet a party to the convention 
which created the Court. 


The Outlook says, with entire correctness, in ref- 
erence to the Alaska boundary dispute: “ Questions of 
the latter sort (material interests), presented in good 
faith by an honorable neighbor, should always be sub- 
mitted to impartial arbitration, and the surer we are that 
we are in the right, the less reason have we to object to 
a fair hearing of both sides and a decision free from prej- 
udice 

The Acre dispute between Brazil and Bolivia 
seems now on the way to a peaceable solution. Bolivia 
is sending a minister plenipotentiary to Brazil with full 
powers to negotiate a settlement or a reference to the 
Hague Court. It is believed that the town of Porto 
Acre and the territory will ultimately be ceded to Brazil 
with suitable compensations to Bolivia. Since this note 
was written the conflict has flamed up anew, at least in 
the papers. 

At a banquet of the Y. M. C. A., Boston, on Feb- 
ruary 23, General S. Dagget, who served in the Civil 
War, in Cuba, the Philippines and China, said: “The 
greatest event of the nineteenth century was not Water- 
Austerlitz or Gettysburg. It was the Hague Con- 
vention. That was the beginning of the end of war. 
There is no need of war in this enlightened day, and in 
my candid opinion there probably will never be another 
war between civilized nations of the earth. I am in 
favor of the Hague tribunal as a peacemaker, and not of 
armies and ships.” That utterance ought to shame the 


loo, 


mouths of a good many civilians who know nothing 
about war. 
President Castro has put up the Venezuelan 


tariff duties thirty per cent., with a view of off-setting 
the thirty per cent. tribute laid on the collections at the 
two ports for the settlement of the foreign claims. 
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. . . The anthracite coal strike commission, after three 
months of almost continuous sittings, has completed its 
hearings. The testimony was enormous, and the argu- 
ments on both sides tried to sum up the often-conflicting 
evidence so as to make it intelligible. The commission 
is expected to give its reward shortly. 


. . . At the American Society dinner in London in 
honor of Washington, on the 23d of February, Ambas- 
sador Choate declared that any kind of war on any kind 
of subject between Great Britain and America would be 
not only a great calamity, but an unspeakable crime. 
That is as true as preaching; but has not the time about 
come to say the same about all the nations? 


. At the annual meeting of the Austrian Peace 
Society, held at Vienna on the 28th of January, the large 
hall in which it was held was not of sufficient size to hold 
the people. More than a hundred were turned away. 
The meeting was made the occasion of special honor to 
the memory of the late Baron Gundaccar von Suttner. 


2s A Navy League has been organized in New York, 
with former Secretary Tracy at its head. Its purpose is 
to create sentiment throughout the country in favor of a 
great American navy, as the German Navy League is 
doing for the German navy. Europe is again dictating 
our policies. 


. City and State (Philadelphia), in a powerful edi- 
torial in criticism of the founding of “The New War 
College” at Washington, says that the presence of a 
Christian Bishop (Satterlee) at the ceremonies, “a man 
of recognized virtue, ability and good works, standing 
sponsor at the baptism of a ‘war college,’ pricks the 
mind to thought. The unsophisticated would naturally 
rather associate him with birth or baptism of a peace 
college,—a school where use of those mighty forces born 
of love and guided in operation by the hand of human 
intelligence were to be studied.” 


. . . But for the “service” of Bishop Satterlee at the 
founding of the “ War College,” referred to in the fore- 
going note, and that of such men as he through the 
generations of the past, war would long ago have been 
swept out of existence. They are responsible for its 
continuance. 


...+ The Manchester (England) Guardian speaks 
thus of Mr. Chamberlain’s work in South Africa: “ In spite 
of the ebullitions of enthusiasm which Mr. Chamberlain’s 
visit has brought forth, we look in vain for any broaden- 
ing of the bases of our authority. He has offended the 
larger section of the Boers to gratify the minority. He 
has — and the results, we fear, will presently be seen — 
offended the masses in Johannesburg by strengthening 
the grip of the capitalists on the politics of the country ; 
he is alienating the future South African party in the 
interests of a high-minded but inexperienced bureaucracy ; 
he has saddled the country —not the mines — with a 
huge debt of sixty-five millions in order to make an im- 
mediate present to England of thirty millions. These 
mistakes may yet be redeemed, but only on the one con- 
dition that the democracy of England applies its dem- 
ocratic principles abroad, and ceases to measure the 
new forces that peace has brought into play by catch- 
words which lost their meaning at the end of the war.” 
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Popular Fallacies Concerning War, 


BY L. A. MAYNARD. 


Recent complications in South America have served 
to revive among us again the time-worn sophistries, the 
ancient, though not venerable, superstitions, the old de- 
lusions, shams and humbugs which have invested the 
subject of war and the trade of the warrior since the 
world began, and which have always been invoked to 
justify and condone all the horrible cruelties, the name- 
less outrages and atrocities which might be committed 
by men dressed in martial toggery and moving to the 
sound of the bugle and the drum. Again we have 
heard the slogan about the protection of national honor, 
the same kind of “honor” that was formerly at the front 
in the institution of chivalry and the dueling code, and 
which still survives in the feudal combats and shooting 
affrays which darken and disgrace certain parts of our 
own country. When we think of all the innocent blood 
that has been shed, all the lives sacrificed in behalf of 
this false and bloody thing, miscalled “ honor,” we may 
well repeat the cry of Madame Roland, with a variation : 
“QO, honor! honor! how many crimes have been com- 
mitted in thy name.” Once more, also, we hear the talk 
about that heroism, that patriotism which goes only with 
a uniform and a gun and finds its only field of exercise 
in martial forays and the deeds of the battlefield; the 
talk also about the peace that is worse than war, about 
the hardy virtues, the robust qualities of character which 
grow only in the soil that is nurtured by the blood of our 
fellow-men. 

Who does not know all the weary old round of this 
false and shallow reasoning, prevalent as it has been 
from the dawn of human history, permeating, as it does, 
the poetry, the song, the romance, the oratory, which the 
world has been hearing for thousands of years? So deep 
rooted is this war passion, so wrapped around and covered 
over with the accretions of the ages, so woven in and 
through the very fibre of our humanity, that even Chris- 
tianity, founded as it is on the doctrines of peace, good- 
will and the brotherhood of man, has been so perverted 
by it, so mistaught because of it, that it has often helped 
rather than hindered its growth, and only now, after nine- 
teen cenvuries of preaching and teaching, is beginning to 
shake itself free from the shameful copartnership and 
to proclaim the truth as it was taught by the meek and 
lowly Man of Nazareth, the Prince of Peace, the Saviour 
of the World. 

One might think that our recent experiences in war, a 
vauseless war, born of reckless passion and wild unreason, 
with all its aftermath of scandal and demoralization, 
would have opened wide the eyes of the American people 
to the wasteful folly and the utter needlessness of such 
courses of national action. And thus, no doubt, it has 
for many, but the painful evidences are now abroad that 
we have not yet sufficiently learned the lesson that the 
arbitrament of battle settles nothing but the right of the 
strong over the weak, that the appeal to arms is never 
justifiable except in instances not likely to exist in this 
age of Hague courts and the sway of enlightened reason. 
Yet even now, under the counsel of men in high places, 
who ought to know better, under the clamorous cries of 
a sensational press, under the urging of heartless and self- 
seeking demagogues, and under, alas, the flaming rhetoric 
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of some of our shallow pulpiteers, there is danger that 
another whirlwind of war-madness may be evoked among 
our people to sweep us from our feet, as such a whirl- 
wind did five years ago, into another wicked, needless, 
wasteful strife, which this time will be likely to cost us 
far more dearly in blood and treasure than it did before. 

Ilave we not had enough of these carnivals of woe and 
agony? Is there not enough reason among us, enough 
love of humanity, enough of the sense of right and justice, 
enough of the spirit of Christ, to stay the hands that 
would once more, for some trivial pretext, plunge us 
again into the hell of war’ Must it be now that, with 
all our boasted twentieth century enlightenment, all our 
advancement in the arts of peace, all the teaching of our 
schools, all the preaching of our pulpits, we cannot stand 
against the flimsy sophistry, the weak and vicious reason- 
ing that would urge us again to take up the gauge of 
battle and proceed to mutual slaughter and destruction ? 

Let the truth be told and the war devil now and ever- 
more be shamed! Let us free our minds once more 
from all of the cant, the pretense, the humbuggery that 
has surrounded this whole subject of war and the trade 
of the warrior! Weare growing old enough to be men, 
and it is high time that we rose up and put away childish 
things. It is not true, and we all know it, that the way 
to have peace is to prepare for war; it is not true, and 
we all know it, that a plumed hat and a khaki uniform 
is all that is necessary to make heroes and patriots of 
brutal and drunken men; it is not true, and we all know 
it, that we can have too much peace for our good, and 
that occasional wars are necessary for the prevention of 
an enervated manhood and the development of the 
sterner virtues. Out upon such idle, baseless, lying argu- 
ment! Such is the pernicious doctrine that has converted 
all Europe into an armed camp and that has loaded down 
all civilized nations, including our own, under mountains 
of hopeless debt, and to which our military budgets and 


pension rolls are adding other mountains every year. 
The doctrine from beginning to end is false as the Father 
of Lies from whom it proceeds. All the facts of history, 
all the testimony of human experience, past and present, 
go to demonstrate its falsity. In the name of all truth, 
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hood by the 
hame 
at whose birth the angels sang of ‘ peace and 
goodwill among men,” who taught all men to pray that 
the kingdoms of earth might become as the kingdom of 
heaven, who taught that “God is love,” and who him- 
self is the highest expression of love that the world can 
ever know, —in his holy name, we repudiate and de- 
nounce the horrid blasphemy that he is ever the “ God of 
battles,” that the way in which he would have his children 
walk is ever the way that lies through the slaughter-pens 
of war, over the torn and mangled bodies of the creatures 
he has made. It has never been true; it can never be 
true. It is revolting to all reason; it is repugnant to 
every true instinct of the human heart; it is contrary to 
every right conception of the duties which men owe 
to each other; it is false to every basic and fundamental 
doctrine of the religion of Jesus Christ. 
New York Ciry. 
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The Question. 


‘*Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widen’d with the process of the suns.’” 


The grass is sodden with gore, 
The harvest trampled and torn, 
The river runs red 
With blood of the dead, 
A groan on the breeze is borne, 


Brave men from country and town, 
Brave men from palace and cot, 
Cut down in the flower 
Of life’s joyous hour, 
Like vermin, to fester and rot. 


Each husband, brother and son, 
So dear to a woman at home, 
With bullet and sword 
All pierced and gored, 
They lie ‘neath the pitiless dome. 


The vultures wheel in the sky, 
The wolves leap hence from afar, 
The sly jackals wait 
Till the hour waxeth late: 
There'll be feasting beneath the red star. 


And this when a cycle has passed, 

This deed the nations have done, 
Whose spires point the way, 
Whose people all pray 

To God and His peace-loving Son. 


Must slaughter forever go on? 

Can we ne’er say of war, deceased? 
Shall red-handed might 
Make ever the right, 

With man as with ravenous beast? 


Will the reign of peace never.come, 
When love shall dominate hate, 
And nations with law 
ll stifle the maw 
brutal-browed fate? 


Shall 
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The words that shepherds heard sung 
Phat night when angels came down 
To herald the birth 
Of the Saviour of earth 
In far away Bethlehem town, - 


‘+ Peace on earth, goodwill toward men,” 
Was it true or was it a lie, 

This message of love 

Once sent from above 
To help mankind live, not die? 


‘* Peace on earth, goodwill toward men.”’ 
When nations this gospel have learned, 
All hatred and wrong 
Will dissolve into song, 
And swords to ploughshares be turned. 


— Townsend Allen. 


Mutualism a Basis of Peace. 
BY SILAS BENT. 


The gradual growth of civilization registers more 
cosmos and less chaos, more mutualism and less anarch- 
ism, with every step of progress. The principles of 
codperation and concord have always overruled the de- 
structive forces of war. The survival of the fittest — 
seemingly a principle of conflict — is the law of biologi- 
cal development; but the test of fitness is the social 
principle. Those nations which have depended solely 
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on the sword, which have refused to codperate, have in- 
variably perished in the movement of the centuries. 

The great industrial and commercial activities of the 
present day illustrate this principle of mutualism and 
are paving the way for peace. The basis of civilization 
through all previous ages has been militarism; now it is 
industrialism. As Mr. Schwab has expressed it, “The 
only conquests of the future will be commercial con- 
quests.” The old mercantile system established war as 
an institution; to-day, by necessitating intereommunica- 
tion between the nations, and by widening the ties of 
brotherhood, commerce is, upon its basis of mutualism, 
upbuilding the structure of peace. 

Political institutions, too, in each succeeding step of 
their evolution, have minimized the necessity for war, and 
have maximized the possibilities of peace. On the con- 
tinent of Europe, at the close of the eighteenth century, 
more than one hundred petty potentates controlled the 
issues of war and peace; at the close of the nineteenth 
century, six great powers held the destiny of the European 
continent. The essence of all political organization, as 
of all mutualism, is submission to law; and submission 
to law is the elimination of war. 

Arbitration and international law — mutualism in a 
subtler form — are diminishing the number of wars and 
mitigating their cruelties. The system of jurisprudence 
which is spanning the seas and embracing the continents 
—prescribing duties, granting rights and punishing 
wrongs —is mightier practically than any moral obliga- 
tion, stronger than any humane code, in its silent work for 
universal peace. 

Every enlargement of social, economic, and political 
interdependence has subordinated the fighting instinct 
to the peaceful virtues. With the evolution of mutual- 
ism comes the knowledge that the individual is not a 
unit apart from society, and that a nation is not an un- 
related fragment of humanity. In this way the motive 
of human conduct is shifted from egoism to altruism ; 
license gives way to law; and rivalry and war yield to 
codperation and peace. 

BowtinGc Green, Ky. 
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The Methodism of Wesley and that of 
To-day, in the Matter of War. 


BY JOHN FREDERICK HANSON, 


In the course of some remarks recently made in the 
hearing of the writer, Bishop Moore, of the Methodist 
Church, alluding to the patriotism of his church, said 
that the Methodist Church had given more chaplains, 
more soldiers and more prayers to the government than 
any other or all other churches together, quoting 
authority for his statement. 

At first sight this might seem to be an enviable posi- 
tion and would give the said church a commanding 
place among the sister churches or in the nation, but 
from John Wesley’s point of view it looks like a long 
way down grade. Wesley said: “ War is the business 
of hell; how shall Christians help the Prince of Hell, 
who was a murderer from the beginning, by telling the 
world about the usefulness and necessity of war?” 

The Methodism of Wesley and that of our day, if 
Bishop Moore’s representation of it be a fair one, seem 


as far apart on this subject as the antipodes. Let us 
imagine what would have been the conditions of our 
nation now if the Methodist Church had stood by 
Wesley on war. We question if there would have 
been a civil war in the United States. Would not an 
aggressive church like the Methodist, if it had been true 
to Wesley’s convictions, have had a clear sight of slavery 
too, and in time have influenced the nation to a peaceable 
solution of the slave problem ? 

What churches does the government depend upon to 
stand by it in its naval expansion and its large military 
plans for the future, if not on such as glory in their 
military record? What check have the politicians and 
military leaders felt from the American church? Is 
there nothing alarming in the prospect? What are 
these great armaments for? Does not history prove 
that great preparations for war constitute a great peril 
for the future? Are there not times when even silence 
is treason to Christ and the truth? Does the Christian 
church mean to let all this preparation for war go un- 
challenged and unrebuked? Does not the church make 
itself responsible for the evil it does not oppose or con- 
demn? What a spectacle —a church and its preachers 
apologizing for the barbarism of war and even glorying 
in it! Was not the Civil War made possible by the 
lack of conviction on the part of the church in respect 
to slavery ? 

What would result if some bishop should arise in the 
spirit and power of Isaiah, with his message, and ask all 
the preachers under his charge to “Cry aloud, spare 
not; lift up thy voice like a trumpet and show my people 
their transgressions and their sins.” Show my people — 
the religious people, who “seek me daily and delight to 
know my ways, who ask of me the ordinances of jus- 
tice, who take delight in approaching God” — show 
these their trangressions. 

If some good Methodist bishop would only take this 
to heart, and in the name of God proceed to rid his 
great church of the glare and stupor of military honor! 
How natural would it then become that these churches 
of the Prince of Peace should endorse the Hague 
Court and even hold a thanksgiving service for it and 
demand that it be made obligatory, or go even farther 
and eall with one accord for disarmament! 

If the church of Christ in all its branches were wide- 
awake, “No word of God would be void of power” 
when applied in faith, and such a measure as the re- 
cently-enacted Militia Bill, copied after European pat- 
tern (conscription), would be impossible in this country. 

OSKALOOSA, we 
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Text of the United States Venezuelan 
Protocol. 
Signed at Washington, February 17. 


Protocol of an agreement between the Secretary of 
State of the United States of America and the Plenipo- 
tentiary of the Republic of Venezuela for submission to 
arbitration of all unsettled claims of citizens of the United 
States of America against the Republic of Venezuela: 

The United States of America and the Republic of 
Venezuela, through their representatives, John Hay, Sec- 
retary of State of the United States of America, and 
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Herbert W. Bowen, the Plenipotentiary of the Republic 
of Venezuela, have agreed upon and signed the follow- 
ing protocol : 

Article I. All claims owned by citizens of the United 
States of America against the Republic of Venezuela, 
which have not been settled by diplomatic agreement or 
by arbitration between the two governments, and which 
shall have been presented to the commission hereinafter 
named by the Department of State of the United States 
or its legation at Caracas, shall be examined and decided 
by a mixed commission, which shall sit at Caracas, and 
which shall consist of two members, one of whom is to 
be appointed by the President of the United States and 
the other by the President of Venezuela. 

It is agreed that an umpire may be named by the 
Queen of the Netherlands. If either of said commis- 
sioners or the umpire should fail or cease to act, his suc- 
cessor shall be appointed forthwith in the same manner 
as his predecessor. Said commissioners and umpire are 
to be appointed before the Ist day of May, 1903. 

The commissioners and the umpire shall meet in the 
city of Caracas on the Ist day of June, 1903. The um- 
pire shall preside over their deliberations, and shall be 
competent to decide any question on which the commis- 
sioners disagree. Before assuming the functions of their 
office the commissioners and the umpire shall take solemn 
oath carefully to examine and impartially decide, accord- 
ing to justice and the provisions of this convention, all 
claims submitted to them, and such oaths shall be entered 
on the record of their proceedings. The commissioners, 
or, in case of their disagreement, the umpire, shall decide 
all claims upon a basis of absolute equity, without regard 
to objections of a technical nature or of the provisions of 
local legislation. 

The decisions of the commission, and, in the event of 
their disagreement, those of the umpire, shall be final 
and conclusive. They shall be in writing. All awards 
shall be made payable in United States gold or its equiv- 
alent in silver. 

Article II. The commissioners, or umpire, as the case 
may be, shall investigate and decide said claims upon 
such evidence or information only as shall be furnished 
by or on behalf of the respective governments. They 
shall be bound to receive and consider all written docu- 
ments or statements which may be presented to them by 
or on behalf of the respective governments in support of 
or in answer to any claim, and to hear oral or written 
arguments made by the agent of each government on 
every claim. In case of their failure to agree in opinion 
upon any individual claim, the umpire shall decide. 

Every claim shall be formally presented to the commis- 
sioners within thirty days from the day of their first meet- 
ing, unless the commissioners or the umpire in any case 
extend the period for presenting the ciaim not exceeding 
three months longer. The commissioners shall be bound 
to examine and decide upon every claim within six months 
from the day of its first formal presentation, and in case 
of their disagreement the umpire shall examine and decide 
within a corresponding period from the date of such dis- 
agreement. 

Article III. The commissioners and the umpire shall 
keep an accurate record of their proceedings. For that 
purpose each commissioner shall appoint a secretary 
versed in the languages of both countries to assist them 
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in the transaction of the business of the commission. 
Except as herein stipulated, all questions of procedure 
shall be left to the determination of the commission, or, 
in case of their disagreement, to the umpire. 

Article IV. Reasonable compensation to the commis- 
sioners and to the umpire for their services and expenses, 
and the other expenses of said arbitration, are to be paid 
in equal moieties by the contracting parties. 

Article V. In order to pay the total amount of the 
claims to be adjudicated as aforesaid, and other claims of 
citizens or subjects of other nations, the government of 
Venezuela shall set apart for this purpose, and alienate to 
no other purpose, beginning with the month of March, 
1903, thirty per cent. in monthly payments of the customs 
revenues of La Guayra and Puerto Cabello, and the pay- 
ments thus set aside shall be divided and distributed in 
conformity with the decision of The Hague tribunal. 

In case of the failure to carry out the above agreement, 
Belgian officials shall be placed in charge of the customs 
of the two ports, and shall administer them until the 
liabilities of the Venezuelan government in respect of 
the above claims shall have been discharged. The refer- 
ence of the question above stated to The Hague tribunal 
will be the subject of a separate protocol. 

Article VI. All existing and unsatisfied awards in 
favor of the United States shall be promptly paid, accord- 
ing to the terms of the respective awards. 

JOHN HAY, 
HERBERT W. BOWEN. 
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Are Armaments Cheaper than War. 


BY BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD. 


[From the Boston Globe.] 

I am asked to give briefly my opinion on the question, 
“« Are Armaments Cheaper than War?” If this wording 
properly stated the question, I should answer without 
hesitation, Yes. 

The total annual cost of maintenance of the armaments 
of the world, land and naval, is about $1,200,000,000 at 
the present time. The South African war cost England 
alone that sum, or at the rate of nearly $500,000,000 a 
year. This is more than twice as much as her normal 
annual expenditure on her army and navy in time of 
peace. 

If the indirect cost of the Boer War, in the derange- 
ment of trade, the crippling of industry, and the after- 
math of interest and other outlays, were reckoned in, 
the total cost of it to England would foot up not less than 
double the above amount, thatis, ¥1,000,000,000 a year. 

If one could imagine all the nations of the world with 
their present equipments warring for a whole year, the 
experience of England in South Africa would justify us 
in placing their outlay at not less than $6,00 1,000,000 
for the year, or at least five times as much as their 
present aggregate normal annual expenditure on their 
armaments in time of peace. The cost of such a year’s 
war, if it were conceivable, would almost certainly, every- 
thing counted in, run up to a sum vastly greater than 
$6,000,000,000. 

Our own one-sided conflict with Spain and the Philip- 
pines is estimated by experts to have cost us in five years 
about $750,0)0,000, or at the rate of $150,000,000 per 
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year. That is something less than our new army and 
new navy will cost us the coming year. But it is more 
than double the amount of our annual army and navy 
expenses prior to 1898. A war with a first-class military 
power, like England or Germany, would cost us from 
three to five times as much per year as the Spanish- 
Philippine conflict has done. 

In estimating the cost of a war one must always take 
into account the interest on the debt created by the war, 
the loss to productive industries occasioned by it, and 
the subsequent expense of caring for those disabled. 
Our annual pension account since the Civil War and the 
interest on the debt contracted have amounted to more 
than double the total yearly outlays on both our army 
and navy establishments. The European nations have 
had, of course, much larger establishments, but the an- 
nual expense of maintaining these in recent years — 
$1,200,000,000 — has only just equalled the yearly in- 
terest which they have been paying on their huge debt 
(mostly created by their wars) of $30,000,000,000. To 
this must be added another $1,200,900,000 yearly for 
the support of those whom war has left helpless. 

If, therefore, you take the total final cost of wars, and 
compare it with the perpetual expenses of armaments 
going on year after year, the cost of war will probably 
always be the greater. 

But armaments cannot be separated from war and their 
expense considered alone. They are a part of it and of 
its cost. They are often provocative of jealousies, hatred 
and conflict. 

From this point of view, it would be perfectly just to 
add to their cost much of the expense of the actual fight- 
ing. On the other hand, they are themselves to a much 
greater extent the product of wars. The great arma- 
ments of Europe are directly due in large measure to the 
last four European wars, and to the hatreds and suspicions 
left by them. Our own present increase of the army and 
the navy is to be attributed in no small measure to the 
Spanish-Philippine war. From this point of view, the 
cost of armaments is a part of the cost of war itself. It 
is the tribute which we have to put into the cap of bloody 
Mars for the entertainment which he has given us while 
actually performing his grewsome dance. 

War and armaments are inseparable parts of the same 
system. Each stimulates the other; each is dependent 
on the other. You cannot get rid of the one while you 
cultivate the other. Both must go together, or remain 
together to burden and curse and disgrace our civilization. 


How We Ought to Behave Towards 
Other Nations. 


The following recent utterance of Tolstoy on current 
patriotism, while not ertirely expressing our own view, is 
in the main close to the truest possible expression on the 
a subject. 
possible. 

One of the commonest sophisms used in defending im- 
morality consists in wilfully confusing what is with what 
should be, and, having begun to speak of one thing, sub- 
stituting another. This very sophism is employed above 
all in relation to patriotism. It is fact that to every Pole 


A true Christian patriotism is, we think, 
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the Pole is nearest and dearest; to the German, the Ger- 
man; to the Jew, the Jew; to the Russian, the Russian. 
It is even true that, through historical causes and bad 
education, the people of one nation instinctively feel 
aversion and ill-will to those of another. All this is so; 
but to admit it, like admitting the fact that each man 
loves himself more than he loves others, can in no way 
prove that it ought so to be. On the contrary, the whole 
concern of all humanity, and of every individual, lies in 
suppressing these preferences and aversions, in battling 
with them, and in deliberately behaving towards other 
nations and towards individual foreigners exactly as 
towards one’s own nation and fellow countrymen. To 
care for patriotism as an emotion worthy to be cultivated 
in every man is wholly superfluous. God, or nature, has 
already, without our care, so provided for this feeling 
that every man has it; leaving us no cause to trouble 
about cultivating it in ourselves and others. We must 
concern ourselves, not about patriotism, but to bring into 
life that light which is within us; to change the charac- 
ter of life, and bring it nearer to the ideal which stands 
before us. That ideal, presented in our time before every 
man, and illumined with the true light from Christ, has 
not to do with the resuscitation of Poland, Bohemia, Ire- 
land, Armenia; has not to do with the preservation of 
the unity and greatness of Russia, England, Germany, 
Austria; but, on the contrary, is concerned to destroy 
this unity and greatness of Russia, England, Germany, 
Austria, by the destruction of those force-maintained 
anti-Christian combinations called States, which stand in 
the way of all true progress and occasion the sufferings 
of oppressed and conquered nations; occasion all those 
evils from which contemporary humanity suffers. Such 
destruction is only possible through true enlightenment, 
resulting in the avowal that we, before being Russians, 
Poles, Germans, are men, the followers of one teacher, 
the children of one Father, brothers. Day by day this is 
understood by a greater and greater number of people 
throughout the whole world. So that the days of state 
violence are already numbered, and the liberation, not 
only of conquered nations, but of the crushed working 
people, is by this time near, if only we ourselves will not 
delay the time of liberation, by sharing with deed and 
word in the violent measures of governments. The ap- 
proval of patriotism of any kind as a good quality, and 
the incitement of the people to patriotism, is a chief 
hindrance to the attainment of those ideals which rise 
before us. Leo TotstToy. 
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Venezuela and Africa. 


It is some comfort that we are gradually extricating 
ourselves from the Venezuelan mess. The protocols are 
signed, the blockade is raised, the captured warships are 
to be returned, and certain matters of detail are to be re- 
ferred to The Hague. Mr. Balfour claims that his gov- 
ernment has acted wisely throughout, but the result, even 
with £5,500 on account thrown in, suggests that the 
whole matter might well have been referred to The 
Hague long ago. As it is, however, friends of peace may 
congratulate themselves that the steady pressure of public 
opinion has accomplished something. Attention may now 
be turned to Africa. There is the expedition against the 
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Mullah — the mad expedition it may well be called. Mr. 
Balfour admits that it will be long and costly, and Reuter’s 
correspondent suggests that it will be vain. He suggests, 
indeed, that we may as well hope to catch a will-’o-the- 
wisp as the Mullah. Then there is the campaign against 
Kano. The great trading centre of the Western Soudan 
has fallen into our hands, and three hundred of the 
“enemy ” have been killed. What is the real reason for 
these operations? We had no trouble with Somaliland 
until it was transferred to the Foreign Office in E898; 
since then we have had nothing but difficulty. The 
attack on the Emirs of Kano and Sokoto is even more 
to be condemned. These authorities were our friends 
in troubled times not long passed, when France and 
Germany were making efforts to secure a footing in 
Western Soudan. But the Colonial Office took the place 
of the Niger Company and our relations with the Emirs 
at once became strained. The fact is, we appear to be 
represented in these far-off re cvions by people who can- 
not suffer anything to come between the wind and their 
nobility. And there is the further fact that militarism 
dominates the present government. The services must 
have something to do, and if it can be pretended that we 
are opening “ markets,’ so much the better. For then 
it will be possible to divert attention from home affairs, 
which, in Tory opinion, is a distinct gain. It is to be 
hoped that the opposition will have something effective 
to say on all these topics now that Parliament is sitting 
once more. But,in any case, friends of peace must be 
vigilant and untiring. — Zhe New Age, London. 
aides oes 
The Threat of War. 
BY HERBERT N. CASSON, 

Dark as the shadow of midnight, 

Fiercer than Moloch or Thor, 

Crue] as hell in its fury, 


Looms the black demon of war. 


Nearer with lash and with firebrand 
Strides he with feet on the dead; 


Red’ ning with fire are the cities 





Red‘ning with blood he has shed. 
Scourge of the ignorant nations ; 
Hater of Justice and Right : 

Death has no builder of ruin 

Like the black War-Demon’s blight. 


Dumb be the tongue that invites him! 
Curst be the beckoning hand! 


Brand him as falsest of traitors 


Who dares to bring war to our land. 


Mucfaddews Weekly. 
‘iaetipioe 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, leader of the Lib- 
eral Party in the House of Commons, in his speech 
on the reassembling of Parliament on the 17th of Febru- 
ary, criticised the government for its alliance with Ger- 
many in the Venezuelan affair, and said that “if there 
had ever been a case for arbitration, that was one, and if 
this course had been adopted in the first place a great 
precedent would have been established toward the peace- 
ful settlement of international questions.” 


New Books. 


Light AND SHADE FROM THE LAND oF THE Mip- 
niguT Sun. By John Frederick Hanson. Oskaloosa, 
Iowa: Western Work Publishing Association. Cloth, 


229 pages. Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


The title of this book gives little clue to its contents. 
It is really a history of the rise and progress of the 
Society of Friends in Norway. The work contains an 
account not only of the native Norwegian Friends, their 
origin and growth, their hardships under persecution 
from the state church and the military régime, and their 
heroism and enduring faith, but also a record of the 
labors in Norway of a number of prominent Friends 
from both England and the United States. J. F. Han- 
son, the author, is a Norwegian by birth, though an 
American Friend in religious faith and training. He has 
spent many fruitful years in religious and peace work in 
his native country, and writes at first hand of the Friends 
and their workin Scandinaviaand Denmark. His treat- 
ment of the various subjects with which he deals is, there- 
fore, both accurate and at the same time full of vividness. 
The book will be of interest to all who desire to know 
fully the history of the long struggle in many countries 
for religious freedom and reality, and for deliverance 
from the tyranny of war and militarism, from which in 
Norway a considerable number of young Friends have 
suffered severe imprisonment in recent years, 


Loyat Trairors. A Story of Friendship for the 
Filipinos. By Raymond L, Bridgman. Boston: James H. 
West Company. Cloth, 310 pages. Price, $1.00, net. 


One who takes up this book, with its unique and strik- 
ing title, will not be apt to lay it down, except for his 
dinner, until he has read the last page, the last line and 
the last word. Perhaps we ought to except imperialists, 
though many of these would find the work fascinating 
because it states their arguments often more accurately 
than they could do it themselves. The book is a history 
in story form,—a live, powerful, intense, well worked 
out story —of the conflict between the Americans and 
the Filipinos. It is a bit newspapery in style,— racy, 
picturesque and full of snap. It unfolds the many-sided 
working upon different individuals of the principles, good 
and bad, involved in the unfortunate struggle ; the divi- 
sion of sentiment in families, the contentions in churches, 
the faithlessness of many pulpits, the venality of politi- 
cians and newspapers, the brave struggle of a section of 
the American people to preserve the ancient principles 
of the republic, the defense of the rights of the Filipinos, 
the deeds of shame committed under the American flag, 
the corruptions and pollutions of war on soldiers and 
people,— in fact, practically every phase of the strange 
tragedy, which has at last closed without being ended. 
Mr. Bridgman has put into this terse and racy bit of fiction 
essentially what Mr. Boutwell, Mr. Storey, Senator Hoar 
and others have put into the great speeches and argu- 
ments on the subject, which have enriched the political 
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literature of the nation. The story also deals some 
powerful blows against professional militarism, and comes 
near to leaving no standing ground whatever for war of 
any kind for any purpose. If Mr. Bridgman had followed 
out to their logical conclusions some of the premises laid 
down in his story, there would have been no more war 
for him. 


American Diptomacy IN THE OrnteNtT. By John 
W. Foster. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co, Octavo, cloth, 498 pages. Price, $5.00, net. 


This work needs no commendation. Hon. John W. 
Foster, Ex-Secretary of State, is our foremost American 
diplomat, and has had a longer and more varied career 
in the service of his country in this capacity, if we re- 
member rightly, than any other living American states- 
man. His work has also been of a singularly high moral 
order, entirely free from that narrow, chauvinistic, irri- 
tating, entangling spirit which has characterized so much 
of the diplomacy of the past. 

His name, as author of the book, is therefore sufficient 
in itself to secure for it an immediate favorable recep- 
tion, like that of his former work, “A Century of Ameri- 
can Diplomacy,” which has in less than three years 
passed through seven editions. 

Mr. Foster’s purpose in preparing this new work has 
been to gather together from a large amount of literature 
and present in consecutive order the chief features of our 
diplomatic relations with the Orient, so as to enable his 
countrymen to form a correct estimate of the policy which 
has controlled the American people in their contact with 
the countries in that quarter of the globe —a policy, the 
carrying out of which has, he believes, retlected great 
credit on the country. 

He begins his narrative with a statement of the early 
relations of the European nations to the countries of 
Eastern Asia, — Portuguese, Dutch and British,— their 
exclusive eommercial policy, the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, the persecution and expulsion of foreigners, ete. 
Then America’s first intercourse with those countries is 
taken up,—the difficulties encountered by American 
commerce, the character of our early trade, the first effort 
of the United States to establish diplomatic relations with 
the East, the first treaties, ete. 

Then in successive chapters he discusses the history 
of our relations with Hawaii, the opening of Japan, the 
transformation of Japan, the opening of China and the 
policies of the powers toward her, Chinese immigration 
and exclusion, Korea and her neighbors, the political en- 
franchisement of Japan and her full admission into the 
family of nations, the annexation of Hawaii, the Samoan 
complications, and the Spanish war and its results. 

Mr. Foster’s treatment is primarily historical and only 
in a small degree philosophical and critical. It is a rich 
historical table which he spreads before his readers, and 
in the present condition of our national relations with the 
Orient and our growing intercourse therewith, all thought- 
ful and earnest citizens of the country ought, in order 
clearly to understand their duty, to acquaint themselves 
thoroughly with the events which he lays before us in 
this work. 


Pamphlets Received. 
THE OVERCROWDING OF STREET CARs. By M. N. Forney. 501 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 
Wuat SHALL WE DO WITH OUR DEPENDENCIES? The annual address 


before the Bar Association of South Carolina. Delivered in Columbia, 
January 16, 1903. By Moorfield Storey, Boston. 


COURTS-MARTIAL IN THE PHILIPPINES. Address of Hon. E. W. Car 
mack in the United States Senate, February 19,1903. Published by City 
and State, Philadelphia. 


IN oun Mipstr. The Letters of Callicrates to Dione, Queen of the 
Xanthians, concerning England and the English, Anno Domini 1902. 
Review of Reviews Annual for 1903. London: Mowbray House, Norfolk 
Street. 


Form of Bequest. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the American Peace 
Society, Boston, a corporation established under the laws 
of the State of Massachusetts, the sum of ———- dollars, 
to be employed by the Directors of said Society for the 


promotion of the cause of peace. 


“WAR AND PEACE.” 


A moral study on ‘* WAR AND PEACE” as taught in the Old 
and New Testaments, with the different interpretations of Bib- 
lical Texts by the Roman Catholic and Protestant Churches, 
and the real difference in the Old and New Testaments in 








regard to making war. 102 pages. 
By O. KELLERMANN. 


In French, German and English. Translated from the 
original French by Chase Roys, LL.B. 


Price, 25 Cents, Prepai 


d. 
Address CHASE ROYS, WesHINGION. D: C 


THE “WHIM.” 


Ernest Crosby (author of “Captain Jinks, Hero”) 
and Benedict Prieth, Editors. 





The “ WHIM” is an artistic monthly magazinelet 


which handles War and Militarism without gloves. 


Price, 5 cents per copy; by the year, 50 cents. 


THE “WHIM,” BOX 288 Newark, N. J. 


MANAGER WANTED. 

We desire to employ a trustworthy lady or gentleman to 

manage our business in this County and adjoining territory. 
Our house is well and favorably known, 





$20.00 Straight Cash Salary and all Expenses paid 

each week by Check direct from Headquarters. 
Expense money advanced; previous experience unnecessary ; 
position permanent. Address, Thomas J. Cooper, Manager 
1040 Caxton Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE Soctery.” 

ArT. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions inthe publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to re- 
ceive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

ArT. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 


Publications of the American Peace Society, 


War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By AugustineJones, LL. 
B. New edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.00 per hundred. 





Dymond’s Essay on War.— With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 


Nationalism and Internationalism, or Mankind One Body.— 
By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. New edition. 
Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


The Coming Reform— A Woman’s Word. — By Mary Eliza- 
beth Blake. New edition, 12 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 


The Historic Development of the Peace Idea.— By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL.D. 32 pages. Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 
per hundred. 


War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ard Crosby. Address at the Episcopal Church Congress at 
Providence, R.I., November, 1900. 12 pages. $1.50 per 
hundred, prepaid. 
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The Nation’s Responsibility for Peace.—By Benjamin F.True- 
blood, LL.D. Price 5 cts., or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Mexican International American Conference and Arbi- 
tration. -- By Hon. William I. Buchanan. Address de- 
livered before the American Peace Society, Boston, April 
15, 1902. 23 pages. Price 5 cts., prepaid. 

The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
Address delivered at the Commemoration meeting held in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, January 16, 1901. 12 pages. 
Price $1.50 per hundred. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

A Permanent Tribunal of Arbitration. — By Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D. Price 5 cts. each; $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Text of the Hague Convention for the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes.— Price 5 cts. each. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F, Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5cents each. $2.50 per hundred, 

The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

The Boys’ Brigade; Its Character and Tendencies. — By 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 8 pages. 
Price 75 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Topics for Essays and Discussions in Schools, Colleges, and 
Debating Societies, with a list of reference books. Sent 
on receipt of two cents for postage. 

Report of the Chicago Peace Congress of 1893.— Price 
postpaid, cloth 75 cts.; paper, 50 cents. 

Report of the Philadelphia Arbitration Conference, Febru- 
ary 22, 1896. 83 pages. Paper. Price 15 cts., postpaid. 

Report of the Washington Arbitration Conference, April 22 
and 23, 1896. In May and June numbers of the ADVOCATE 
oF Peace. The two numbers 25 cts., postpaid. 

The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Re- 
cent History.— By Alexander Mackennal, D.D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1899. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

International Arbitration; Its Present Status and Prospects. 
—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 19 
pages. Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

The Old Testament on War. — By George Gillett. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Growth of European Militarism.— Price 20 cents per 
hundred, prepaid. 

William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

The Social and Moral Aspeets of War. — By Rev. Philip S. 
Moxom, D.D. Price, postpaid, 5 cents. $2.00 per hundred. 

The Coming Day of Peace. — By Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D. 
8 pages. $1.25 per hundred. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. 
per hundred. 


The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


24 pages. 


Woman and War. — By Ernest Howard Crosby. Letter Leaf- 


let No. 6. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Coals of Fire.— By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 
African Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 
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LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
The Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 60 cts. 


SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON 
WAR. Tue True GRANDEUR OF 
Nations, THe War System OF 
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volume. Price, 65 cts., postpaid. 


JINKS, HERO. By 
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War. Price, $1.25. 
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Cloth, 300 pages. Price, $2.00, 
postpaid. 

THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Bloch. Preface by W. T. 
Stead. The sixth volume of Mr. 
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conclusions. Price, postpaid, 65 cts. 
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WORLD. By Benjamin F. 
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